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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Albany, Sept. 10th, 1873. 
Prof. W. P. Seymour : 

Dear Sir: The members of the present class of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Union University, unanimously desire your able introductory 
address for publication. 
Hoping that you will comply with their request, we remain 
Very truly yours, 

A. T. VAN VRANKEN, 

C. J. HASBROUCK, 

D. H. COOK, 

Committee. 



Tboy, Sept, lWi, 1873. 
Gentlemen: The address was written during the ten days before deliv- 
ery, in a few hours, stolen from sleep, and was not meant for publication. 
I know such excuses, like those of the young woman when asked to play, 
or sing, "And whispering ' I will ne'er consent,' consented," are usually 
wisely taken with many grains of allowance ; but, nevertheless, in this case 
it is true. Had I any regard for a reputation as a writer, or for the good 
opinion of the " Moral Bully," or others troubled with «• pathological piety," 
I should decline, but it was written for you — and you are welcome to it. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. P. SEYMOUR. 
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Gentlemen : Time, in his steady and unflagging march, 
has brought us around to another year of collegiate labor. 
Many of you have come to renew old associations and resume 
familiar occupations, and to make still further progress in 
studies already well advanced. Others I see before me, to 
whom all our present surroundings are new and untried, and 
who have yet to learn, by the progress of time and by experi- 
ence, what is meant by a course of medical lectures and all 
its concomitant incidents. 

As it is a time-honored custom, on occasions like this, for 
the Faculty to sacrifice somebody, generally one of their own 
number, on the altar of Esculapius, they have determined to 
respect a custom I think perhaps " more honored in the 
breach than the observance," and hence I stand before you, a 
most unwilling, forlorn and weary victim, a miserable sacri- 
fice on the professional altar. The steady drag of daily 
duties, with no intermission of repose, and an unusual infu- 
sion of personal cares and anxieties, have left me no dispo- 
sition or power for jubilant notes, or cheerful crowing, or 
" querulent challenge." And yet this is an occasion more 
particularly consecrated by custom to the ringing of bells, the 
blowing of horns, the burning of rhetorical powder, and all 
the other noisy modes of expressing self-satisfaction and 
glorification on what has become, for the schools at least, if 
not for the profession, a sort of annually recurring Fourth of 
July of intensified self-laudation. 

And in sooth the occasion is a very proper one for a 
rehearsal of the great conquests of the past ; of the noble 
deeds done by the devoted hosts, and the brave and brilliant 
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feats performed by the more distinguished leaders. A very 
proper occasion it also is for the elaborate description of the 
kinds of arms, the courses of training, and a topographical 
account of the country over which the young soldier will tri- 
umphantly carry the professional banner, and wherein he 
will win his bloodless laurels. Not inappropriate is it, either, 
to portray the generous abundance, to paint the matchless 
beauty, and, if possible, to suggest the undreamed-of fra- 
grance of those aforesaid laurels as an incentive to manly 
effort, to patient endurance and unflinching perseverance 
while preparing for the advance, and enduring the hardships 
of the march. But such efforts require an unjaded mind and 
not a little. youthful imagination. I must content myself, as 
far as these aspects of the subject are concerned, by referring 
you to the numberless orations delivered on similar occa- 
sions, and complacently committed to the enduring memory 
of the printed page. You will And no dearth in the 
enumeration of the many valuable and solid additions made 
to the learning of our profession — no stint in the well- 
deserved meed of praise awarded to those who have made us 
proud to be their disciples and followers, and who have in 
their respective generations conferred priceless blessings upon 
their fellow men. 

All these things have been time and again told, and well 
told, in eloquent prose andmelodious verse. Who, for ex- 
ample, has more concise|On*Ei?same literary strains the 
professional temple and its immortal builders than our favor- 
ite Holmes ? 

"The Stability of Science." 

Extraet8from a Medical Poem, 

The feeble sea-birds, blinded in the storms, 
On some tall lighthouse dash their little forms, 
And the rude granite scatters for their pains 
Those small deposits that were meant for brains. 
Yet the proud fabric in the morning's sun 
Stands all unconscious of the mischief done ; 
Still the red beacon pours its evening rays 
For the lost pilot with as full a blaze, 
Nay, shines, all radiance, o'er the scattered fleet 
Of gulls and boobies brainless at its feet. 
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I tell their fate, though courtesy disclaims 
. To call our kind by such ungentle names ; 
. • Yet, if your rashness bid you vainly dare, 

Think of their doom, ye simple, and beware ! 
See where aloft its hoary forehead rears 

The towering pride of twice a thousand years ! 

Far, far below the vast incumbent pile 
\ ; Sleeps the grey rock from art's JEgean isle ; 

Its massive courses, circling as they rise, 
"'■ Swell from the waves to mingle with the skies ; 
. There every quarry lends its marble spoil, 

And clustering ages blend their common toil. 

The Greek, the Roman, reared its ancient walls, 

The silent Arab arched its mystic halls ; 

In that fair niche, by countless billows laved, 

Trace the deep lines that Sydenham engraved ; 

On yon broad front that breasts the changing swell, 

Mark where the ponderous sledge of Hunter fell ; 

By that square buttress look where Louis stands, # 

The stone yet warm from his uplifted hands ; 

And say, Science, shall thy life blood freeze, 

When fluttering folly flaps on walls like these ? 

And who has more elegantly or satisfactorily painted the 
rewards which the well doing of the professional knight shall 
receive, when hang his shield and banner on the crowded 
walls, and from his nerveless grasp drop the broken lance 
and the battered battle axe ? 



"The Two Armies." 

As life's unending column pours, 
Two marshalled hosts are seen, — 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 

One marches to the drum-beat's roll, 
The wide-mouthed clarion's bray, 

And bears upon a crimson scroll, 
" Our glory is to slay." 

One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet's gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 
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Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave ; 
Its banner bears the single line, 
• " Our duty is to save." 

For those no death-bed's lingering shade ; 

At Honor's trumpet-call, 
With knitted brow and lifted blade 

In Glory's ai-ms they fall. 

For these no clashing falchions bright, 

No stirring battle cry ; 
The bloodless stabber calls by night, — 

Each answers, " Here am I ! " 

For those the sculptor's laurelled bust, 

The builder's marble piles, 
The anthems pealing o'er their dust 

Through long cathedral aisles. 

For these the blossom-sprinkled turf 

That floods the lonely graves 
When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 

In flowery-foaming waves. 

Two paths lead upward from below, 

And angels wait above, 
Who count each burning life-drop's flow, 

Each falling tear of Love. 

Though from the Hero's bleeding breast 

Her pulses freedom drew, 
Though the white lilies in her crest 

Sprang from that scarlet dew, — 

While Valor's haughty champions wait 

Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 

To sit beside the Throne ! 

Not for me the task of emulating these famous and fondly 
cherished examples of professional eloquence ; be it mine to 
fulfill my allotted task in humble prose. 

And, first, let me assure you, in the language of truth and 
soberness, of the unfeigned pleasure with which we all, my col. 
leagues and myself, greet so many old and familiar faces — faces 
of those with whom we have passed so many pleasant and, I 
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trust, not wholly unprofitable hours ; and let me assure those 
with whose faces we are not so familiar, that we greet them 
also, with the confidence which many years have given, as 
valued friends and fellow workers, who, if not yet, we feel 
soon will be, in full communion with our warmest wishes and 
best feelings. 

Gentlemen, I promise you on the part of my colleagues all 
the assistance in the future which a thorough knowledge of 
their respective departments, ample means of illustration, 
great experience in teaching, and the most devoted belief in 
the key-stone character and corner-stone importance of their 
respective departments can possibly afford you. The anato- 
mists will describe to you each organ and tissue and compo- 
nent part of the body in all their mechanical, vital and surgi- 
cal relations, showing you that from the skeleton to the cuticle 
it is a complete microcosm of the physical sciences, with its 
levers and pulleys and friction wheels ; its pumps and bel- 
lows and internal fires ; with all the appliances to wood and 
water, to waste and repair. 

Wherein these may fall short of exhausting the round of 
physical science, the histologist and physiologist, the oculist 
and aurist will more than answer the most exacting demands 
They will frankly acknowledge that modern science, as repre- 
sented by its ablest expounders, fails to meet the requirements 
of the medical philosophers when he would fain explain, even 
to the satisfaction of his own limited powers of questioning, 
the many problems which he clearly sees here presented. 

The chemist will teach you all you ought to have known 
before coming here, and will, to a certain extent, supplement 
the labors of the physiologist in indorsing and amplifying his 
teachings, and will also supplement the teachings of the thera- 
peutist by explaining in detail the nature of the weapons 
which he uses, and the means of increasing their efficiency or 
developing new powers. He will pull to pieces the whole 
wonderful structure, and show you the symbols representing 
the elements which compose its ultimate atoms ; but he will 
utterly fail to explain to you many of the daily phenomena 
occurring in health ; will fall equally short in fixing the 
limits between health and disease, and will merely analyze 
the ashes after the fiery breath of disease has shrivelled up 
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shall point to the fathomless blue, thus symbolizing the 
depth, the obscurity, the immensity, and the hopeless incom- 
prehensibleness of the problems which are presented when 
man, abandoning the study of the perishing particles which 
compose himself and his environment, becomes bewildered 
and lost in the contemplation of his relations to the infinite 
and eternal. Of course I shall do small justice to so vast a 
subject, and you will forgive the feebleness of the effort in 
consideration of the earnestness and honesty of the endeavor. 

And now, gentlemen, in view of the general impression 
derived from this hasty glance at the field of your coming 
studies, what think you of the puerility which first declared 
or still iterates and reiterates the assertion that medicine is 
?iot a science f What is science ? Let Prof. Youmans, the 
editor of the Popular Science Monthly ', answer : " When," 
he says, "the present monthly was started, surprise was 
expressed in various quarters at the broad scope of its discus- 
sions, which it was said went far beyond the legitimate 
meaning of our title, science being considered as a kind of 
tough and forbidding knowledge, belonging to laboratories, 
observatories and apothecary shops. Popular science was 
regarded as the same kind of knowledge loosely stated in 
common language. At the outset we rejected this view as 
narrow and false, holding that science, instead of pertaining 
to certain things, consists in a method of knowing which 
applies to all things which can be known, and that popular 
science must be equally comprehensive.' ' 

You will perceive that in the narrow use of the term, which 
he condemns, there is still enough " pertaining to certain 
things," such as laboratories, apothecaries' shops, etc., to 
justify medicine's claim to the character of a science, and 
there always has been. In the broader sense in which he 
uses it, as a 4< method of knowing," there was a time when 
there was something to be said in justification of the charge. 
In the earlier history of the race, medicine partook of the 
character of all human learning. It was traditional, based 
upon imperfect observation, false ideas of inorganic and 
organic nature, colored by every system of philosophy, and 
hopelessly trameled for ages by its connection with the priest- 
hood. These, in all countries, as now in the barbarous, 
2 
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united in their own persons the functions of physician and 
priest, making medicine, as all other departments of knowl- 
edge, subservient to their false systems of religion, and 
extending this pernicious influence over medicine as all the 
natural sciences. Long after its cultivators should have been 
independent of their bigoted interference, they suppressed 
the freedom of opinion, and denied the expression of it when 
militating against their own stereotyped ideas of truth. 

In the days of Adam and Eve, Moses and the Egyptians, 
Romulus and Remus, and thereabouts, there was doubtless a 
good deal known that was worth knowing, and men were 
capable of doing many things that were well worth doing. 

" Many brave men lived before Agamemnon." 

These were the shady, not to say the mythical days of his- 
tory. The school boy will tell you many stories about Greece 
and Rome, which are as apochryphal as the story of William 
Tell and the apple, or that other little story of George Wash- 
ington and the hatchet. Livy is full of speeches made by 
characters, many of whom never existed, and none of whom 
speak through Livy except as John Adams in his " Sink or 
swim, live or die " speaks through Webster. Herodotus 
and Thucydides were for a long time regarded as equally liars, 
but the researches of modern scholars have satisfied us of 
their wonderful accuracy and truthfulness. The same may be 
said of the historical books of the Jews. 

Archaeological researches have combined, with other modes 
of verification, in establishing the correctness, in the main, of 
many of the traditions of the race, and it is not impossible 
that the drinking cups of Priam, recently exhumed, may 
verify the story of Homer ; perhaps some of them may bear 
presentation precepts from the Centaur Chiron, or possibly 
from his pupil JEsculapius. 

Now as to these older representatives of our race, over 
whose buried remains we would weep, if we had the privilege, 
with all the bitterness of Artemus Ward, we hold them in 
the highest reverence ; but we feel that we have inherited all 
that they knew which is worth knowing. At least, in 
spite of the eloquent wail of Wendell Phillips over the lost 
arts, and the admitted burning of the Alexandrian library, 
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we feel that, we got all that was good for us, and a good deal 
more we had better have been without. 

Upon the revival of learning after the dark ages, exhuming 
from the buried past everything they could lay their hands 
on, the jurist made for the corpus juris civilis, the priest for 
the traditions of the Jews and the commentaries of the 
early fathers, and the physician for Hippocrates and Galen 
and Aristotle. The instruments by which these buried re- 
mains were brought to light were necessarily the languages of 
Greece and Rome ; hence the vast importance attached to their 
study— the honors awarded to those most proficient in them 
— and finally the recognition of their study as the essential 
element in a liberal education. 

The learning of the ancients being principally confined to 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music, with the revival of learning these naturally be- 
came the leading studies. To these the lawyer added his 
Roman law, the physician what little of scientific medicine 
and much of absurd theory and dogma were included in the 
writings of the authors mentioned and those of their disciples. 
The priest, the writings of the early fathers, multitudinous 
legends of his own invention and senseless disputations con- 
cerning spirits, ghosts, angels, demons, and indeed every 
thing that modern science ignores. There was plenty of 
vague metaphysics, but no '^physics except such as the alche- 
mist might dimly discern in his unscientific methods, and not a 
germ of mental philosophy on which a system of education 
might be philosophically based ; and yet the educational 
system thus developed has, with but few changes or improve- 
ments, been the prevailing and unquestioned one until a com- 
paratively recent period. 

The only elements of this system of education which can 
be strictly called scientific, are mathematics, to which was 
added jurisprudence ; the one a legacy from the Greeks, and 
the other from the Romans. As important elements in any 
system of education their value cannot be questioned ; as Dr. 
Whewell well says : " A mind well disciplined in elementary 
geometry and in general jurisprudence would be as well pre- 
pared as mere discipline can make a mind for most trains of 
human speculation and reasoning. The mathematical portion 
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of such an education would give dear habits of logical deduc- 
tion, and a perception of the delight of demonstration, while 
the moral portion of the education, as we may call jurispru- 
dence, would guard the mind from the defect, sometimes 
ascribed to mere mathematicians of seeing none but mathe- 
matical proofs, and applying to all cases mathematical pro- 
cesses." 

"But," he again says, " there is another remark which I must 
make, tending to show the defect of this education of anti- 
quity as compared with the intellectual education of our own 
times, or rather as compared with what the education of our 
own times ought to be. The subjects which I have mentioned 
— geometry and jurisprudence — are both deductive sciences ; 
sciences which from certain fixed principles, by chains of 
proof, conclusions are reached which constitute the doc- 
trines of the science. In the one case — geometry — these first 
principles are given by intuition ; in the other — jurisprudence 
— they are either rules instituted by authority and consent, or 
general principles of human nature and human society, obtained 
from experience interpreted by our own human consciousness. 
We deduce properties of diagrams from geometrical axioms ; 
we deduce decisions of cases from legal maxims. Jurispru- 
dence no less than geometry is a deductive science, and has 
been compared with geometry, by its admirers, for the exact- 
ness of its deductive processes. They have said (Leibnitz and 
others) that legal demonstrations are as fine examples of logic 
as mathematical, and that pure reason alone determines every 
expression of a good jurist no less than of a good mathema- 
tician, so that there is no room for that play of individual 
character which shows itself in the style of different authors. 
But however perfectly the habits of deduction may be taught 
by these studies, such teaching cannot, according to the 
enlarged views of modern times, compose a complete intel- 
lectual culture. 

" Induction rather than deduction is the source of the great 
scientific truths which form the glory and fasten on them the 
admiration of modern times ; and a modern education cannot 
be regarded as giving to the intellect that culture, which 
the fullness of time and the treasures of knowledge now 
accumulated make suitable and necessary, except it convey 
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to the mind an adequate appreciation of and familiarity with 
the inductive process by which those treasures of knowledge 
have been obtained." 

These remarks, as to the value of such a system of educa- 
tion, may well apply to an extended university course, and 
particularly to those times and countries when and where 
jurisprudence enters to any extent into the education of many 
of the so-called educated classes ; but such is not the case here, 
nor is it anywhere except as part of a professional course 
entered upon subsequent to the general under-graduate course. 
The same remarks would apply with equal, if not greater, 
force to a collegiate course supplemented by a professional 
course in medicine. For, in spite of all that can be said in 
depreciation of the past, much of permanent value was 
learned in the days even of Hippocrates by the wonderfully 
careful and accurate observation of diseases, the descriptions 
of which have been transmitted to us, and may still serve as 
models. Much was also learned of their tendencies, and not 
a little of their correct treatment. Anatomy also had its 
beginning, and though the progress made was limited by the 
general repugnance to the dissection of .the human body, and 
hence apes and hogs had to be resorted to as a substitute, 
much of* value was learned which has descended to us. Now, 
these acquisitions were made by close observation, careful 
comparison and logical inference from repeated observations 
of facts and phenomena at various times and under varying 
and variable conditions, thus fulfilling all the requirements 
of the inductive method and fairly establishing the claim of 
medicine to recognition as a science even long before the 
foundation of what are peculiarly recognized as modern 
sciences. Hence it may well be claimed that medicine 
deserved the name of science, even in the broader sense of 
the term, rather than any subject of human learning, before 
the actual existence of the modern sciences upon which it is 
now based and which it uses as instruments of investigation. 

Medicine is, indeed, not a science in the sense of a perfect 
system ; but a subject of study, involving and exhausting 
all modern science, and constantly demanding of its votaries, 
who are generally the popes and cardinals and bishops in the 
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hierarchy of every science, for more light, more heat, by which 
to resolve the intractable materials with which it deals. 

Springing into active development and steadily increasing 
strength, it grew rapidly after throwing off the slavish sub- 
mission to the dicta of Galen and Aristotle, which had bound 
it for fourteen hundred years, and, finally, when science 
generally had its birth, as the discoveries of Galileo and 
Newton and Descartes were summed into a system by the 
latter philosophers, medicine stood ready to take her posi- 
tion among her younger sisters, to press their aid into her 
service, and to enlarge the boundaries of her province, until 
now there is hardly a science which concerns man in his rela- 
tions to the past, the present and the future, which does not 
in turn contribute to her advancement, or derive assistance 
and authority from her teachings. 

Do you wish a clew to guide you in your progress through 
the labyrinth you are about to euter ? Seek it in the many 
reports made to the " American Medical Association," on the 
subject of medical education ; seek it in the courses of study 
recommended by the colleges for the different years of pupil- 
age ; seek it in the address of Prof. Stevens, to which many 
of you listened a year ago, on the " Methods of Study in 
Medicine." 

Your success as practitioners will depend in a large degree 
upon your industry, upon the amount of knowledge you carry 
with you into practice of the various subjects mentioned, and 
upon your personal ability and character ; every little char- 
acteristic, every peculiarity or habit will have its influence, 
even what astronomers would call your personal equation 
will Jiave its weight. You know that the time it takes for 
an impression to reach the brain in one, is different from that 
in another, and the time in which one can note the fact of 
receiving the impression differs from the time which another 
requires. These are matters which are of importance in mak- 
ing astronomical observations and must be allowed for in 
recording the observations of each observer. The personal 
equation of one is like the response of the electric eel, or the 
Leyden-jar, or the prime conductor to the contact ; that of 
another is like the sluggish movement of the quicksand. All 
these things tell ; but the greatest point of all, in the practice 
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of the art, is the possession of good perceptive faculties, well 
trained, as modern clinical medicine attempts to train them, 
in the habits of observation. It is more difficult to see a thing 
correctly than to judge correctly when the facts are all well 
and truly gathered. 

The physician needs to be prepared for his professional 
course by a course in itself calculated to induce close habits of 
observation, and those habits of great accuracy and careful 
investigation, and cautious, even distrustful inference from 
• facts observed, which only the thorough study of one or 
more of the natural sciences can accomplish. It is a great 
pity that this peculiar training was not commenced for you all 
in your boyhood, when the perceptive faculties were in their 
highest state of activity and longing for exercise, and would 
have eagerly applied themselves to whatever had been in- 
telligently offered to their notice, and would have strength- 
ened by the exercise. Instead of this, those of you who have 
had any education have mostly been fed on grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, dogmatic dicta of all kinds, until all independence 
of thought and judgment has been subordinated to the habit 
of consulting and abiding by authority, while the faculties of 
observation have, at best, lain dormant. It is to be hoped that 
before another generation has passed, this whole system of 
things may be changed, and that the natural sciences will be 
taught in our primary schools — the perceptive faculties 
strenghthened in their period of growth and development, 
and the reflective faculties will be left to develop in their 
natural order of time instead of being forced into premature 
and unhealthy activity, thus making, as has been too justly 
said, fools instead of philosophers of the majority of those 
who have the misfortune to be educated. 

The results of this old system of a purely classical educa- 
tion have hardly been exaggerated in an article from the 
London Times, quoted by President Barnard in a lecture on 
early mental training : " Common things are quite as much 
neglected and despised in the education of the rich as in that 
of the poor. It is wonderful how little a young gentleman 
may know when he has taken his university degree, especially 
if he has been industrious, and has stuck to his studies. He 
may really spend a long time in looking for somebody more 
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ignorant than himself. If he talks with the driver of the 
stage-coach that lands him at his father's door, he finds he 
knows nothing about horses. If he falls into conversation 
with a gardener, he knows nothing of plants or flowers. If 
he walks into the fields, he does not know the difference 
between barley, rye and wheat ; between rape and turnips ; 
between natural and artificial grass. If he goes into a car- 
penter's yard, he does not know one wood from another. If 
he comes across an attorney, he has no idea of the difference 
between common and statute law, and is wholly in the dark 
as to those securities of personal and political liberty on 
which we pride ourselves. If he talks with a country magis- 
trate, he finds his only idea of the office is, that the gentleman 
is a sort of English sheik, as the mayor of the neighboring 
borough is a sort of cadi. If he steps into any workshop or 
place of manufacture, it is to find his level, and that a level 
far below the present company. If he dines out, and as a 
youth of proved talents and, perhaps, university honors, is 
expected to be literary, his literature is confined to a few 
popular novels — the novels of the last century, or even of the 
last generation, history and poetry having been studiously 
omitted in his education. The girl who has never stirred 
from home, and whose education has been economized, not to 
say neglected, in order to send her own brother to college, 
knows vastly more of those things than he does. The same 
experience awaits him wheresoever he goes, and whenever 
he has the audacity to open his mouth. At sea fie Is a land- 
lubber ; in the country a cockney ; in the town a greenhorn ; 
in science an ignoramus ; in business a simpleton ; in pleas- 
ure a mUk-sop — everywhere out of his element, everywhere 
at sea, in the clouds, adrift, or by whatever word utter 
ignorance and incapacity are to be described. In society and 
in the work of life he finds himself beaten by the youth whom 
at college he despised as frivolous, or abhorred as profligate. 
He is ordained, and takes charge of a parish, only to be 
laughed at by the farmers, the tradespeople, and even the old 
women, for he can hardly talk of religion without betraying 
a lack of common sense." 

Now, while we admit that the educational differences be- 
tween English and Americau life and society make this pic- 
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ture perhaps an exaggerated one, no one who graduated 
twenty-five years ago can, I think, deny that it is in the main 
correct. It explains the fact generally admitted by college 
graduates that, as a rule, the members of a class distinguished 
in after life were not very often those who had taken the 
highest honors; these generally subsided into some school 
and became hum-drum pedagogues, or droned out a harmless 
life in some country pulpit. The gradual but steady infusion 
of the physical sciences into the courses of study has doubtless 
changed all this to a degree ; but it has lasted so long, that 
our profession, in an age of science, has become filled with 
men of no liberal culture, because the little education such 
had, not being neutralized by the malign effects of the old 
classical course, and the scientific seeds that were planted 
falling upon virgin soil, grew up so vigorously as to equal 
and in very many cases to surpass the yields of fields too well 
tilled after a false system, and already filled with a crop, if 
not of weeds, at any rate of fruit unfit for the more homely 
and daily needs of life. All of the eminent teachers of the 
day now recognize the marked difference in the results of the 
two systems of training. Thus Helmholtz says : " What 
strikes me in my own experience of students who pass from 
our classical schools to scientific and medical studies, is, first, a 
certain laxity in the application of strictly universal laws. 
The grammatical rules in which they have been exercised are, 
for the most part, followed by long lists of exceptions ; accord- 
ingly they are not in the habit of relying implicitly on the 
certainty of a legitimate deduction from a strictly universal 
law ; secondly, I find them for the most part too much in- 
clined to trust to authority, even in cases where they might 
form an independent judgment. In fact, in philological studies, 
inasmuch as it is seldom possible to take in the whole of the 
"premises at a glance, and inasmuch as the decision of disputed 
questions often depends on an aesthetic feeling for beauty of 
expression and for the genius of the language, attainable only 
by long training, it must often happen that the student is re- 
ferred to authorities, even by the best teachers. Both faults 
are traceable to a certain indolence and vagueness of thought, 
the sad effects of which are not confined to subsequent scien- 
tific studies. But certainly the best remedy for both is to 
3 
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be found in mathematics, where there is absolute certainly 
in the reasoning, and no authority is recognized except one's 
own intelligence." 

Any one acquainted with many of the old school physicians 
must call to mind a few instances, at least, of the visionary 
and unpractical character which the purely scholastic system 
of culture produced. Let one not uncommon character suffice 
as an example. A gentleman of scholarly tastes and culture, 
genial, even jovial, full of generous impulses and sympathiz- 
ing humanity, enlightened by the highest standard of Chris- 
tian morality and sense of duty ; learned in the nosology of 
Cullen, and the therapeutic wisdom of Gregory and Thomas, 
with whatever of anatomy might be culled from the pages of 
Bell and of materia medica from the volumes of Eberle ; to 
whom Good's Study of Medicine had been the last vade 
mecum for the whote round of medical science. A mind 
destitute, or nearly so originally, of perceptive faculties, and 
complacently full of the dogmatic philosophy of Brown or 
Broussais or Rush. None of the training which auscultation 
and percussion and systematic palpation, to say nothing of the 
use of the more recent instruments of precision, such as the 
ophthalmoscope, the laryngoscope, the endoscope, the sphyg- 
mograph, the thermometer, the dynamometer, the dyna- 
mograph and the aesthesiometer must give to the least practi- 
cal mind. No wonder that when a case of disease was pre- 
sented for treatment that a diagnosis should be made under 
the influence of the first impression, an opinon formed too soon 
to deserve the name of judgment, and the case henceforward 
conducted with the mental eye so fixed on the teachings of 
authority as never again to really see the patient as visible 1 to 
the eye of common sense and practical wisdom. No wonder 
that whatever might be the general skill or success with which 
familiar diseases were managed, if occasional blunders of the 
blindest quality were committed. A surgeon is called to 
operate in a case of supposed ascites — the nurse delays the 
momentous consultation to eventually end it in a few moments 
by the presentation of a vigorous baby. The testimony of the 
baby, as that of a familiar phenomenon, is accepted as satis- 
factory proof of the incorrectness of an otherwise unimpeach- 
able diagnosis. 
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Had the possessor of such a mind thus trained, ridden the 
ass of Baalam, the unprecedented vocalization would never 
have been regarded as evidence of anything but the evidence 
of cerebral congestion, induced by a plethoric state of the 
circulation or disordered digestion, and calling for the prompt 
use of the lancet or of saline cathartics; but when handed 
down through the mazes of many centuries, and hallowed by 
the pious credence of the wise and good of numerous genera- 
tions, the tale takes its unquestioned place with the demon- 
strations of Euclid and Newton's law of gravity. No wonder, 
that in cases of doubt and difficulty, when many of this gen- 
eration were called in council, if partial views and untrained 
observation should lead to positions positively enough taken 
and obstinately enough defended to justify the pen-pictures of 
Moliere, or the caricatures of Hogarth. Truth is many-sided, 
and, properly viewed, must be patiently approached from 
many standpoints ; the opposite course is sure to lead to error, 
and a defense of it intolerant in the degree of its absurdity. 

The thought of the philosopher is never more instructively 
presented than it sometimes is when he puts on the cap and 
bells. Let the merry wisdom of our poet Saxe point the 
moral and adorn the tale. 

The Blind Men and the Elephant. 

It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant, 

(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 

The First approached the elephant, 

And happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 

At once began to bawl ; 
" God bless me ! but the elephant 

Is very like a wall ! " 

The Second* feeling of the tusk, • 

Cried, "Ho ! what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp 1 

To me 'tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an elephant 

Is very like a spear ! " 
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The Third approached the animal 

And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up and spake : — 
"I see," quoth he, "the Elephant 

Is very like a snake ! " 

The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 

And felt about the knee ; 
♦♦What most this wondrous beast is like 

Is mighty plain," quoth he ; 
♦♦ 'Tis clear enough the Elephant 

Is very like a tree ! " 

The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 

Said ♦♦ e'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most ; 

Deny the fact who can, 
This marvel of an Elephant 

Is very like a fan ! " 

The /Sixth no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
♦'I see," quoth he, "the Elephant 

Is very like a rope ! " 

And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right, 

And all were in the wrong ! 

MORAL. 

So, oft in theologic wars 

The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 

Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an Elephant 

Not one of them has seen ! 

Let me not be misunderstood. I should be very sorry if any- 
thing I have said, should, for a moment, be construed to mean 
any depreciation of liberal studies of a classical character, or 
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the broadest education as the only proper one for the physi- 
cian. I deprecate only an exclusively classical one, and such 
an one as has been, until recently the only one, which liber- 
ally educated men have received. None more than I can feel 
how narrow and deficient a purely technical and professional 
education is, however thorough and accurate and comprehen- 
sive it may be. My feeling, on meeting such men, has almost 
always been, that, however thoroughly conversant they might 
be with their special subjects of study, there was something 
lacking which nothing but a " liberal education," so called, 
can supply. This something is evidently the "culture" which, 
to a certain extent, is unavoidably given by a classical course, 
even when the education is imperfect. 

What I have said, then, is for the purpose of calling your 
attention strongly to the difference between these two kinds 
of education, and to impress upon your minds the fact, that, 
for the physician, both are necessary. 

Let the man of liberal education then understand, that to 
his general culture he must add that thorough training of his 
perceptive faculties which can be acquired only at the bed- 
side, in the dissecting room, in the laboratory, with the 
microscope and all the instruments of precision just men- 
tioned, under the guidance of those already expert. Though 
the facilities for such a training to the desirable extent are 
within the reach of but few, in the present state of medical 
education, they are available to all to such an extent as to 
enable every man, educated or not, to get a clear idea of the 
scientific method, and to put him in a position to educate 
himself. Such a blunder as I have mentioned could not, now- 
a-days, be committed by any man of culture, who should, with 
reasonable diligence, avail himself of the clinical instructions 
of the day ; nor could a case of pure ascites be now mistaken 
for any other disease by any man, unless he was one of that 
small class infesting the profession, who, with a little anat- 
omy, less conscience, an infinite amount of assurance, and 
less manual skill and dexterity than is required to carve a 
turkey like a gentleman, depend upon poor operative surgery 
for their whole success in practice. To a man educated up to 
the standard of a physician, such a blunder would indeed be 
worse than a crime. 
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Let the man who has not had a liberal education under- 
stand that he must, by patient industry, make up the defi- 
ciency; for however faulty the old and even the present 
classical courses may be, their importance in teaching a man 
the value of words as symbols of thought, as instruments of 
reasoning, and as vehicles of learning, cannot be over esti- 
mated. Men who have not studied the languages, logic, 
rhetoric and metaphysics, are poorly prepared to do anything 
but apply, as common practitioners of the art, the rules laid 
down by authorities ; are poor judges of the arguments of 
authorities, when such differ, and are utterly unable to carry 
on processes of thought requiring an accurate use of terms, a 
clear appreciation of synonyms, and a knowledge of the 
deductive method of reasoning. 

The war being carried on between the ultra-advocates of 
classical courses on the one hand, and scientific on the other, 
is mutually suicidal ; and will be eventually settled by fixing 
on a mixed course in which classical and scientific studies 
shall be pursued side by side, in due proportion, with cau- 
tious selection, and at periods of time carefully deduced from 
such a scientific study of the various mental faculties, and the 
influence of different subjects of study on their healthy and 
harmonious development, as the scientific physician and phi- 
losopher is only now equal to. 

If there is any value in what I have said, or meant to say, 
it may be summed up in the single word culture, and in the 
admonition to seek it first, last, and always. And what do 
we understand by the word culture in its broadest sense? 
Let Mathew Arnold, in his " Literature and Dogma," answer : 
" Knowing the best that has been thought and known in the 
world, which turns out to be, in another shape, and in par- 
ticular relation to the Bible, getting the power, through read- 
ing, to estimate the proportion and relation in what we read. 
If we read but very little, we naturally want to press it all ; 
if we read a great deal, we are willing not to press the whole 
of what we read, and we learn what ought to be pressed, and 
what not. Now, this is really the very foundation of every 
sane criticism." Again : " Now, simple as it is, it is not 
half enough understood, this reason for culture, namely, that 
to read to good purpose, we must read a great deal, and be 
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content not to use a great deal of what we read. We shall 
never be content to not use the whole, or nearly the whole of 
what we read, unless we read a great deal. Yet things are 
on such a scale, and progress is so gradual, and what one man 
can do is so bounded, that the moment we press the whole of 
what any writer says, we fall into error. He touches a great 
deal ; the thing to know, is, where he is all himself, and his 
best self ; where he shews his power ; where he goes to the 
heart of the matter ; when he §ives us what no other man 
gives us, or gives us so well. ,, Again he says: "But the 
valuable thing in letters, that is in the acquainting one's self 
with the best which has been thought and said in the world, 
is, as we have often remarked, the judgment which forms 
itself insensibly in a fair mind along with fresh knowledge ; 
and this judgment almost any one with a fair mind, who will 
but trouble himself to try and make himself acquainted with 
the best which has been thought and uttered in the world, 
may, if he is lucky, hope to attain to; for this judgment 
comes almost of itself, and what it displaces, it displaces 
easily and naturally, and without any turmoil of controver- 
sial reasonings. The thing comes to look differently to us as 
we look at it by the light of fresh knowledge. We are not 
beaten from our old opinion by logic ; we are not driven off 
our ground ; our ground itself changes with us." 

Now, I need hardly say that I do not advise culture in this 
sense simply in the branches of knowledge upon which the 
arts of medicine and surgery are based, as practiced on the 
individual man, though it is very important even here ; but I 
wish to impress upon the minds of each and all of you the 
importance of a culture, as far as may be attainable, coequal 
in extent with the whole range of subjects which concern the 
genus man, and his relations to the past, the present and the 
future. ^ In short, the peculiar field for the physician's culti- 
vation, and the one in which he should endeavor to attain to 
the standard of culture, is the science of anthropology. I 
would impress the importance of this upon you not simply in 
your own interest, though even in this narrow view the 
importance of the subject cannot be overestimated, but in the 
interests of the profession you design to enter, and in that of 
your fellow men. 
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Let me warn you that science and scientific education has 
the weather-gage of every form of human culture to-day; 
and having experienced the bitterness of persecution at the 
hands of superstition and priestcraft in the day of small 
things, is now, in the day of its strength, only saved from the 
spirit of retaliation by the contempt of its leaders for the 
weakness and calibre of its persecutors. But let me warn 
you of another thing, and that is, that it has burst the bounds 
of the professional and ruling classes, and has penetrated to 
the humblest firesides ; has identified itself with the interests 
of Dives and those of the poorest Lazarus, who forges his 
iron, or runs his looms, or sorts his rags ; and it is welcomed 
in a crude way, but with the reverence and gratitude due to 
a deliverer, by the poorest and most God-forsaken. The 
clearest thinkers of the day, of all forms of belief, admit that 
the masses, having been held in subjection by lawyers and 
priests appealing to the divine right of kings and of privi- 
ledged classes on the one hand, and systems of religious belief 
based on miracles, and prodigies, and paradoxes on the other, 
now that the methods of science, and the knowledge which it 
brings, have loosened the hold which these hypotheses for- 
merly had on their minds, and substituted positive and 
demonstrable facts when such were attainable, and disbelief 
when they are not, the tendency is to sweep away all that is 
substantial in both religion and government, as if all were 
equally the fabrication of priestly cunning and kingly 
tyranny, because all that is bad has been so long, so stupidly 
and so persistently defended, as if having a vital and neces- 
sary connection with the good. Hence agrarianism in France 
and Spain, in England, and even in America ; hence atheism 
everywhere, where scientific habits of thought and feeling 
have penetrated. 

This is the natural result of a degree of culture which is 
just sufficient to see the poverty of the old forms of belief, 
but not rich enough to judiciously select from the old or to 
formulate the new. Prof. Dunster, in an able lecture on " The 
Relations of the Medical Profession to Modern Education," 
reasoning from the postulate that, as Prof. Huxley puts it, 
" modern civilization rests upon physical science," a postu- 
late that none will presume to deny, and from the equally 
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self-evident fact, that of the learned professions the medical 
is the one that has naturally the closest affinity to, and the 
largest culture in, scientific studies, he infers of physicians 
that " it is their perogative and their duty to take the lead in 
the (educational) movement." Without entering minutely 
into his argument, I will quote some things which he says in 
justification of his position. " The clergy," he says, " are our 
traditional teachers. They have not only personally engaged 
in the work of education^utJ^aTre directed the method and 
dictated the studies to fieperasedr^tney practically, even at 
present, monopolize all the high posts of learning ; but a re- 
action has set in against their authority, and the unquestion- 
ing readiness with which assent has been yielded to their 
guidance is giving way to a positive refusal longer to submit 
to their control. Why is this ? Not because they are clergy- 
men, as has been flippantly asserted by some, and ignorantly 
supposed by others. The office of the clergy is no disqualifi- 
cation for the office of the educator. It is because they have 
failed to take into account the changes which the advance of 
civilization has forced upon education, and have neglected to 
so alter their own education as to make it conform to the 
growing demands of science." 

" * Content,' says Dr. Draper, i with such a knowledge of 
nature as might have answerd a century ago, the imposing 
and ever increasing body of modern science they decline. 
And yet it is that science and its practical applications which 
are now guiding the destinies of civilization.' " The training 
of the divinity student for the highest functions of his office 
excludes much of that training which is so important an 
element in the new education. Having ultimate reference 
to the fitting of man for another life and another world, 
it overlooks in a measure the fitting of him for this life and 
this world. The languages are the predominant elements in 
this training, for they are the foundation of all his knowledge, 
the means which enable him to read and expound the revealed 
word, the keys which unlock for him the stores of patristic 
and scholastic literature, the media which acquaint him 
with the body of cotemporary philosophy and of doctrinal 
and Scriptural exposition, which are such prominent features 
in his education. The sciences are unessential in his work, 
4 
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and in his culture he derives no aid from them, takes no ac- 
count of them, does not even recognize them. 
* " But, independently of the fact that the culture of the 
clergy does not compass the scientific studies, the profession 
has, in the past, protested against the cultivation by others of 
these studies, and has strenuously opposed them. Time was 
when science, such as it was, was confined almost wholly to the 
priestly order, and the alliance was conducive neither to the 
spread of true religion nor the advance of science. Then, as 
science began to be studied apart, and to unfold itself and 
assert its claims, the profession looked on with distrust and 
suspicion. They estimated those claims by their own con- 
ceptions of truth. They assumed that the teachings of 
science would invalidate the trust in Divine revelation. 
Hence arose that stupendous folly, which so long held sway, 
and for which the clergy were mainly responsible, that 
science and religion are incompatible, and which has com- 
pelled well nigh every branch of modern science to put itself 
in an unsought-for attitude of defense against this opposition.' ' 
He goes on to argue that though their relation to science has 
ceased to be intolerant, yet they do not and will not repre- 
sent it. Less argument suffices to eliminate the legal profes- 
sion from this relation ; hence he concludes that the medical, 
from the nature of its studies and its familiarity and intimate 
connection with the sciences upon which modern civilization 
and all the forms of modern activity are based, and to use 
the words of Mr. Elliott, " as the science embodying, and as 
the art applying the laws of our existence, has a sort of natural 
right to lead the way in the advancement of education.*' He 
does not entertain the opinion that this relation is to be 
speedily and suddenly assumed, nor even directly assumed, but 
eventually, he thinks, "as between the clerical and the 
medical, for it is plainly here that the question lies, the 
latter must assume the place which has so long been occupied 
by the former." 

If Prof. Dunster's views were correct, there could be no 
stronger argument offered to enforce the necessity on the part 
of the physician of the kind and degree of culture I have rec- 
ommended. But while I admit his premises are true and 
undeniable, his conclusions, I think, are fallacious, from failing 
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to recognize other facts equally true and of more importance in 
the .solution of the question. That clergymen have lost, or 
are steadily and surely losing their hold on the masses as 
educators, is admitted by progressive members of their own 
order ; that the studies of the medical profession are most in 
harmony with the kind of education demanded by modern 
civilization, none will deny. But it is equally true, that 
while some of the most distinguished and able leaders of the 
modern scientific army are medical men, in most cases teachers 
in medical schools ; and while in the nature of things many 
of the leaders and teachers will probably always be found in 
the ranks of the profession, it is none the less true that the 
great body of the army of science is composed of scientific 
men purely, having no connection with the medical profession, 
except as their mutual studies have many points of contact, 
and their advance against the strongholds of superstition 
and ignorance and tyranny is assisted by legions of skir- 
mishers drawn from the ranks of every profession, and by the 
allied army of editors whose very existence in these specula- 
tions is ignored. The existence of the teachers also, as an 
independent class, or rather profession, increasing in num- 
bers, in power and efficient organization, every day, is also 
ignored. 

The day is coming, indeed now is, when Huxley and Helm- 
holtz may more properly be classed with professional teachers 
than with any other profession ; and however proud we may 
be to claim them as medical men, we must recognize the fact 
that in enlarging the bounds of knowledge, and taking their 
places as the leading educators of the day, they and their con- 
freres have ceased to be mere physicians, however great, and 
.have taken their position in the front rank of the professional 
teachers. 

You need not, then, trouble yourselves With the idea that 
the Educational mantle of the clergy has fallen or will fall 
upon your shoulders. The profession of medicine, like 
that of law and divinity, has lost to a great extent its pres- 
tige. The world recognizes the fact, and will hereafter bear 
it in mind, that the old professions were all lamentably defi- 
cient, bigoted, superstitious time-servers; all upholders of 
tradition, privilege, and self-constituted and self-seeking 
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authorities ; all persecutors of the reformer ; mil eracifiers of 
their Christs. 

History is open to all, and one of the plainest lesson* that 
all alike now read is, that the world was, for ages, Kke a 
Donnybrook Fair, and that every head which roee above the 
general level was immediately hit by both friend and foe. 
The medical man may feel mortified, bat the truth must be 
told ; even Hunter and Jenner were so persecuted by their 
professional brothers, that neither of them would have cared 
to reveal, during their lives, another discovery, had either of 
them made one of ten times the importance to mankind of 
those which made them famous. Thus, it always was in the 
days of tradition and authority — the world did always crucify 
its teachers, and then deified them. It was not until science 
was born, and from feeble beginnings, in spite of the perse- 
cution of all professions, became a power which could not, 
and would not, be dictated to or dishonored, that man became 
really free to believe and express the truth. I have stated 
the proposition too strongly, let me amend it : Man will not 
be really free to believe and express the truth , until science 
becomes a power recognized by all as but the true interpre- 
tation of the eternal thought, and until the majority have 
sufficient culture, and are so imbued by its spirit as to profit 
by its teachings. Liebig, in his lecture on the " Develop- 
ment of Ideas in Science," says : " We see that the warfare 
against physical inquiry, waged by the scholasticism of the 
middle ages, was of no import whatever. The ground of it 
was an inability, at the time, to distinguish a dogma from a 
fact. The spiritual and temporal powers united, could not 
have prevented the invention of the telescope and mariner's 
compass, and the discovery of oxygen, nor have repressed the 
effects of them on the minds of men. A book can be burned, 
but not a fact." 

" With the proof that this earth is a small planet, circulat- 
ing about the sun, the early representation of 'heaven' 
became meaningless, as did the representation of ' hell ' with 
the explanation of lire. Upon the discovery of atmospheric 
pressure, the belief in witchcraft and magic had no further 
support, for along with her * horror vacui,' nature lost her 
* willing,' her love, and her hate. With these discoveries 
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mankind began to feel their strength and position in the 
universe." 

Now, it is evident that Liebig has in mind the degree of 
culture and scientific habits of thought of a German audience. 
Let him come here and I will find him hundreds who think they 
know all about chemistry and astronomy, and the ideas they 
teach, who have an idea of hell as definite as a metallurgist 
has of a reverbratory furnace; and who feel that the difficulty 
of access alone prevents a survey of it being made as accurate 
as the government survey of the head-sources of the Yellow- 
stone. And, alas ! I might add, who would take him out of his 
laboratory at Giessen, and put him in it to regulate the fires, if 
their ability was equal to their will. And, yet, they have not 
the poor excuse of being Catholics, but are Protestants, the 
corner-stone of whose faith is the right of private judgment. 

Gentlemen, you will find enough to do as educators, in 
educating these intellectual heathen up to the standard of an 
average physician, and I don't know but you will exhaust all 
the time you can spare from your professional duties, if you 
bring all your professional brothers up to this standpoint, 
without bothering yourselves about outsiders. As for being 
educators, you will have all you want to do if you acquire so 
liberal a culture in the different sciences on which the arts. of 
medicine and surgery are based, as to stand the probing 
which the best informed mechanics among your patients will 
give you on the department of physics which more particu- 
larly concerns the branch of industry they pursue. And I 
warn you, that twenty-five years hence, when those of you 
then living take the respective places in the profession which 
the judgment of community awards you, those will occupy the 
front rank who stand the best probing on all the branches of 
science, and all the kinds of knowledge which interest the 
minds of the foremost thinkers in every field of labor and 
learning. As for your relation to general education, the pro- 
fessional educator and editor of that day (who will himself be 
educated) will look upon your well-meant efforts to second 
theirs very much as a " London star " would regard the per- 
formance of a provincial " supe." 

But enough, gentlemen, on the subject of your education. 
There is one idea more which I wish to express on the sub- 
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ject of your mission. You will enter, then, upon your educa- 
tion with the ever-present remembrance of the fact, that your 
" mission is to save." Not to make money, not to win dis- 
tinction, or honors, or social position, but to save. The spirit, 
which should actuate you, and the only spirit which will 
make your mission tolerable, not to say endurable, is that 
which actuates the philanthropist, ttie patriot, the Christian. 
You must content yourselves, if necessary, to keep company 
with publicans and sinners, to share with the dogs the healing 
of the sores of Lazarus, and to receive the abuse of the 
Pharisees, who dine and wine with Dives and sit above the 
salt as of old, if you stay your hunger by plucking an ear of 
corn on Sunday. 

There is only one exception, or possibly two, to your sav T 
ing mission. I doubt whether you are under any moral obli- 
gation to give your services to a professed homoeopathist. If 
men will give their time, and money, and influence, to the 
strengthening and the support of quackery, I doubt their 
claim in the hour of their extremity to the aid of science. 
Even mercy might justify the sacrifice of a few in the interest 
of the many. — I have no doubt whatever, that as members of 
a humane profession, you are under no moral obligation to 
prolong the life and perpetuate the mischief of the reptile, 
still infesting society, which I would call a creature, if the 
term was not irreverent, as implying that his genesis was an 
act of the Creator. That you may recognize the animal when 
met, and know it as the one mentioned in Scripture, to which 
the answer will be given, " I never knew you," I will read 
you its descrix>tion as painted by our professional artist, 
Holmes, under the title of 

The Moral Bully. 

You whey-faced brother, who delights to wear 

A weedy flux of ill-conditioned hah*, 

Seems of the sort that in a crowded place 

One elbows freely into smallest space : 

A timid creature, lax of knee and hip, 

Whom small disturbance whitens round the lip ; 

One of those harmless spectacled machines, 

The Holy- Week of Protestants convenes ; 

Whom school- boys question if their walk transcends 

The last advices of maternal friends ; 
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Whom John, obedient to his master's sign, 
Conducts, laborious, up to ninety-nine, 
While Peter, glistening with luxurious scorn, 
Husks his white ivories like an ear of corn ; 
Dark in the brow and bilious in the cheek, 
Whose yellowish linen flowers but once a week, 
Conspicuous, annual, in their threadbare suits, 
And the laced high-lows which they call their boots. 
Well may'st thou shun that dingy front severe, 
But him, stranger, him thou cans't not fear! 

Be slow to judge, and slower to despise, 
Man of broad shoulders and heroic size ! 
The tiger, writhing from the boa's rings, 
Drops at the fountain where the cobra stings. 
In that lean phantom, whose extended glove 
Points to the text of universal love, 
Behold the master that can tame thee down 
To crouch, the vassal of his Sunday frown ; 
His velvet throat against thy corded wrist, 
His loosened tongue against thy doubled fist ! 

The Moral Bully, though he never swears, 
Nor kicks intruders down his entry stairs, 
Though meekness plants his backward-sloping hat, 
And non-resistance ties his white cravat, 
Though his black broadcloth glories to be seen 
In the same plight with Shylock's gaberdine, 
Hugs the same passion to his narrow breast 
That heaves the cuirass on the trooper's chest, 
Hears the same hell-hounds yelling in his rear 
That chase from port the maddened buccaneer, 
Feels the same comfort while his acrid words 
Turn the sweet milk of kindness into curds, 
Or with grim logic prove, beyond debate, 
That all we love is worthiest of our hate, 
As the scarred ruffian of the pirate's deck, 
When his long swivel rakes the staggering wreck 

Heaven keep us all ! Is every rascal clown 
Whose arm is stronger, free to knock us down ? 
Has every scarecrow, whose cacnectic soul 
Seems fresh from Bedlam, airing on parole, 
Who, though he carries but a doubtful trace 
Of angel visits on his hungry face, 
From lack of marrow or the coins to pay, 
Has dodged some vices in a shabby way, 
The right to stick us with his cut-throat terms, 
And bait his homilies with his brother worms? 
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